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Editorial, 


JANUARY ON THE FARM. 


Che farm work of this month is little more 





than a continuation of last and it consists 
mainly of the care of stock, the general 
chores about the barn, and the preparation 
f wood or fuel for the rest of the year. 
These items are by no means small, where 
any considerable number of cattle are kept, 
and yet they will not occupy the whole of 
The occasion indeed, is 
one that may well take up some time in the 
thoughts and duties it brings with it. The 
new year does not come around every day. 


the farmer’s time. 


We may well pause, take an account of the 
past and prepare for a new departure, re- 
membering all the time that well begun is 
half well done. 

We believe that one prominent reason 
why farmers do not seem to get ahead like 
many othur men in other pursuits is that 
they do not cultivate correct business habits. 
They are often notoriously slack in their ac- 
counts between each other, or with those 
with whom they have any business dealings. 
We have known so many instances, in the 
course of our experience, where accounts 
were allowed to run on year after year with- 
out eny settlemert, that we are half inclined 
to think that regular and prompt settle- 
ments are the exteption, in the country, 
rather than the rule. 

Now if 


acity t 


a business man, or the resident of 
asanote to pay, or to receive, the 
day no sooner comes round than it is attend- 

There 1s no delay, no putting off till 
It must be paid 
it is in the country, an account 
farmers, the chances are that it 
along indefinitely, the interest being 
paid in some cases, and in others not. But 
ning accounts are seldom settled 
at any particular time. They are neglected 
and lie along, often till the death oi one of 
the parties, and the executor or administra- 


nvenient season, 
tis. If 
etween two 


Wil rur 


sMaii run 


tor has the greatest difficulty in unravelling 
them. This is all wrong, net only in itself, 
but in its influence upon the character of 
the individuals interested, and also upon the 
neighborhood and society. We speak from 
a large personal observation and experience, 
and we say itis the great evil of country 
life, a want of prompt and business like 
habits in matters of trade. 

Now the beginning of a new year is the 
time of all others, when it is especially 
properto hunt up all the little accounts if 
there are any, and settle them if it is possi- 
ble, so as to be “square with the world.” 
But whether there is money to pay with or 
not, every right minded man ought to over- 
haul his affairs and know exactly how he 
stands. He ought to go farther than this, 
and make up an inventory, or at least a 
schedule of all his property real and personal, 
including a list of debts or sums due, as 
well as one of sums outstanding, every new 
year, and have such a schedule in black and 
white to refer to, and to leave with his 
effecta, in case of his death. Sach a footing 
up on the first of January of each year is of 
immense value in enabling one to keep his 
affairs straight and comprevensible at all 
times and it is 8f especial value in settling 
up an estate at a person’s decease. 

It is to be remembered that the very fact of 
keeping up sucha system of accounts has 
an important influence in leading to correct 
business habits in other respects, and correct 
and systematic business habits, so far as 
they involve matters relating to money, are 
the source and foundation of success. They 
promote good neighborhood, also, and that 
is not by any means to be overlooked. 

The farmer's gains are slow, but they are 
all the better for that. It is a matter of so 
univeral experience as almost to have passed 
into & maxim, that what we acquire with 
most difficuity we retain the longest; as 
those who have earned a fortune are usually 
more careful than those who have inherited 
one. Gains that come slowly and labori- 
ously, it may be, are far more to be prised, 
even if they are small, than such as come 
more easily and with less labor, for the very 
struggle to accumulate them begets a 
knowledge of their value which cannot 
come in any other way. There is nothing 
that keeps longer than a small or middling 
fortune, and nothing melts away sooner 
than a great one. Poverty treads upon the 
heels of great and unexpected riches. 

Now we do not call attention to the im- 
portant duty of keeping accounts to lead 
any one to the idea of any undue apprecia- 
von of money or the possession of this 
world’s goods of any kind. The meanest of 
all men is the miser, or one who hoards 
for the mere sake of accumulation. We 
silude to it asa plain and simple duty to 
one's self and to his family. 

Let us, therefore, take a new departure 
jus' here and now, and if there is anything 
‘n Our past methods of transacting business 
‘hat is loose, faulty or negligent, or that 

“ands in the way of success, begin to cor- 
fectit at once. It will do more to secure 
Prosperity in the future than anything 
ee can. It is, indeed, jthe true way to 

“Ucipate a Happy New Year which we 

— wish to every reader of the Plough- 














SALT MARSHES. 

We understand the result of experiments 
with different crops upon Green Harbor 
Marsh during the past year has beer’ satis- 
factory. The readers of the Ploughman will 
remember that this vast tract of salt marsh 





CONTAGIOUS DISEASES AMONG 
CATTLE. 


The recent order of the Treasury Depart- 
ment forbidding the introduction of cattle, 
hides and horns from all localities where epi- 
zootic Aphtha (foot and mouth disease) ex- 


was diked in two years ago and more “wrists; and which has s0 recently caused «> 


the expense of over thirty thousand dollars. 
Scientific investigations into the changes 
which the soils of salt marshes undergo 
from diking have been continued by Prof. 
Goessmann under the direction of the State 
Board of Agriculture. Results of interest 
and practical value will undoubtedly be ob- 
tained ; indeed the success of the enterprise 
is already such as to lead to similar efforts 
at reclaiming extensive marshes along our 
coast. We regard the question as to the 
profit and utility of reclaiming such tracts 
from the sea as settled, both by what we 
have seen on Green Harbor Marsh, and by 
what we know oi the grand results obtained 
in Northern Europe. We hope to live to 
see the Lynn and Rowley marshes reclaimed. 


CHANGES IN THE BOARD. 


J. N. Bagg, Esq., of West Springfield, 
has been chosen a member of the State 
Board of Agriculture by the Hampden Ag- 
ricultural Society in place of H. M. 
Sessions, Esq., of South Wilbraham, whose 
term expires on the first Wednesday of Feb- 
ruary. 

Dr. H. P. Wakefield, Superintendent of 
the State Primary School at Monson, has 
been re-elected by the East Hampden Agri- 
cultural Society, for three years, 

Daniel E. Farnum, Esq., of South 
Adams, has been chosen a member of the 
Board by the Hoosac Valley Agricultural 
Society, in place of John M. Cole, Eaq., of 
Williamstown, whose term expires. Capt. 
John B. Moore of Concord has been re- 
elected a member from the Middlesex Soci- 
ety for three years. 

William Knowlton, Erq., of Upton, has 
been re-elected by the Worcester South- 
west Agricultural Society for three years. 

Hon. Solomon Lincoln of Hingham has 
been chosen a member of the Board in place 
of Hon. Amos Bates, whose term expires. 

Alexander Macy, Jr. Esq., has been chosen 
a member of the Board for three years by 
the Nantucket Agricultural Society, in place 
of Andrew M. Myrick, Esq., whose term 
will expire on the first Wednesday of Feb- 
ruary. 








TREES BY THE ROADSIDE. 

Among the whole list of farm improve- 
ments there is scarcely one that deserves 
more consideration than the planting of 
trees both for fruit and shade or ornament. 
In many parts of the continent of Europe 
you may travel for miles along the public 
highways between two rows of thrifty and 
beautiful trees, usually eherry trees, some- 
times elms or some variety of forest trees. 
Trees are generally bad for the roadbed it- 
self, that is if they shade it too much, but 
they add amazingly to the beauty and the 
comfort of a farm, and if the road were rea- 
sonably wide we should not hesitate to set 
them out along the road. 

We say then let not this new centennial 
year pass without setting out a goodly num- 
ber of trees. Let the children and the chil- 
drens’ children pointto long and graceful 
rows of trees and say, those trees were set 
out in 1876 by my father or my grandfather. 
At arecent meeting of the Elmira Far- 
mer’s Club in New York, Col. Crocker, in the 
course of some remarks upon farm fences, 
said: “ Twenty-five years ago in travelling 
I saw, for the first time, rows of beautiful 
maple trees planted by hand. I enjuyed the 
sight, and said then, when | go home I will 
begin setting trees along the highway which 
passes through my land, and I will continue 
the labor at such times as I can command, 
until there are full rows all along the road 
so far asl h: ve control. As the direct re- 
sult of that resolution I have maple trees 
clear through my farm. They are now 
twenty-five vears old, andI have begun to 
utilize them in making sugar, thus providing 
a cheap and agreeavie luxury at home. They 
present another advantage in the hot sum 
mer days. I have noticed that travellers 
linger in the shade of those trees when 
passing through my farm. My neighbors 
have seen the advantage they present, and 
there are now continuous rows of maple 
trees from my house to Binghamton, four 
miles, making a delightful drive in summer, 
I propose now to utilize them still further. 
They make the very beat kind of fence 
posts—not subject to rot and not liable to 
heave out by frost. By using them as posts 
I can make fence cheaper than by any other 
means. Certainly seventy-five cents a rod 
will cover all the cost of a good, substantial 
fence with trees as posts, and there isa 
great advantage of durability far heyond 
any ordinary rail or post and board fence. 
My plan is to run wires of a suitabie size 
from tree co tree, attaching them by bolts 
on which there are swivels, which will per- 
mit the bolts to turn without straining the 
wires. 1 take a small bit and bore into the 
tree, then by fastening the wire to a bolt, by 
this plan I can turn the bolt by a screw- 
thread cut upon it just as far into the tree 
as may be needed to give strength, and as 
fast as growth is made I can turn the bolt 
back, keeping the wire free from the tree. 
Now there are men who will say I must wait 
fifteen or twenty years before I can make 
fence in this way; but I say the trees can 
be procured from the woods of a suitable 
size for planting and be used at onee, In 
such cases I would set stakes to support the 
trees and attach the wires to the stakes by 
staples. When the stakes rot away then 
fasten the wires to the trees. All this will 
prove cheaper than the old way, and if 
everything is done well the fence will be 
growing better all the time instead of going 
constantly to deday. 





New Tea Rosz.—The Florist claims that 
the new tea rose Catherine Meronet, is prob- 
ably the best of all the tea roses. It has 
been selected at some of the rose trials, 
taking a place among the best twelve. The 
plant is large, of the finest form, and florif- 
erous, and the flower is of flesh rose color. 
This rose is claimed as hardy, a good grow- 
er, and well adapted to meet the require- 
ments of profeasional florists. 








great a loss in England reminds us of the 
,success, the result of the prompt and deci- 
sive action of the Legislature of Massuchu- 
setts to stamp out contagious diseases 
among cattle, and unless by a new importa- 
tion of Epizootic aphtha and pleuro ‘pneu- 
monia (all evidence goes to show that they 
are not indigenous here), we have no fear of 
another outbreak in this State. Rarely, but 
occasionally, a case occurs of an attack of 
pneumonia ia a herd of cattle, one or more 
becoming affected ; the owner is anxious, and 
inquires if the disease ix not contagious. 
We would say emphatically no. There was 
hardly an instance which occurred during 
the prevalence of pleuro pneumonia in this 
State which could not be traced to contact 
with animals which had received the infec- 
tion from imported animals. 

It is surprising that there are not more 
sporadic cases of pneumonia in this change- 
able climate, whon cattle are turned out of a 
warm barn into a yard remaining for hours 
with a cold wind and perhaps a storm beat- 
ing upon them. 





MASSACHUSETTS AS A FARMING 
STATE. 

Our State oceupies a space on a map of 
the country scarcely larger than can be cov- 
ered bythe thumb. It is less than a twen- 
tieth the size of California, nor is its soil to 
be compared with that of many of the prai- 
rie States of the West in fertility or natr ral 
productiveness. And yet, though not an 
agricultural State when the aggregate 
amount of its farm produce is considered, it 
is a fact shown by the returns of the last 
United States census that we raise more per 
acre and derive a higher profit per acre from 
our cultivated or improved lands than any 
other State in the Union except New Jersey 
and Louisiana, the former excelling us on 
account of its extensive market gardens and 
its profitable peach orchards, and the latter 
we suppose by its sugar cane and cotton. 

The facts may be examined in any way 
you please. If the aggregate annual yield 
is taken into view, of course it must be with 
reference to our size and population. Let 
us compare it with the great State of Indi- 
ana, a strietly agricultural State, and see 
how the case stands. By the last census 
Indiana had 10,104,279 acres of improved 
iand in farms, while Massachusetts had 
1,739,221 acres only. To make a fraction 
of it, the area of improved land was just 
about one-sixth. The value of farm pro- 
ducts in Indiana was $126,259,867, while 
that of Massachusetts was $35,112,463, or 
just about one-third ; that is with one-sixth 
the area of improved land we raised one- 
third the value of crops per acre, or just 
about double. 

This last return of the notoriously faulty 
and defective census does not give us even 
an appreximation to our real annual farm 
production. The census omitted entirely 
nearly half the area of the State, and of 
course that carried with it all the produc- 
tions and statistics of every kind on the 
half that was omitted, more than 9000 farms. 
The Statistics of Industry of 1865, far more 
worthy of confidence, report the farm pro- 
ducts of that year as very nearly $82,000,- 
000, including a little over 19,000,000 of 
farm stock, about twenty-five per cent. of 
which should be reckoned as the annual 
product, including growth and increase, so 
that all but about fifteen millions was in the 
form of annual farm products. It will be 
seen that this is no mean aggregate. It is 
large enough, considering the smail area of 
the State, to give us a high rank in respect 
to our agricultural industry. 

Or if we look at the value per acre of farm 
products of this State as compared with 
those of other States we shall find that it is 
greatly above the average. The footing up 
on this point is like the following, where it 
will be seen that J.ouisiana is ahead of us, 
probably on account of her crop of sugar 
cane: 

ACCORDING TO LAST UNITED STATES CENSUS, 


The average value of farm products per acre 
of é lands in farms is about $13,33. 

The avyersge value of do. in Massachusetts is 
about . 

a eoeae value in Indiana is about $12,50. 

The average value in Virginia is about 96,60. 

The average value in New Jersey is about 


08. 
‘The avergae value in Alabama is about $13,37. 
The average value in Delaware is about $14,00. 
The average value in New York is about 

917,00. 


The average value in Illinois is about $11,44. |? 


The average value in Louisiana is about $25,50. 

The average value in Connecticut is about 
$16,70. 

It cost us a little more per acre for labor { be 
sure, and the showing on this point is as follows: 


The average cost of labor per acre of improved 
lands in farms is about $1,11. 

The average cost of same per do. in Massa- 
chusetts is about $5,00. 

Same in Indiana is about $0 95. 

Same in Virginia is about $1,19. 

Same in New Jersey is about $4,25. 

Same im Alabama is about $2.34. 

Same in Delaware is about $2 46. 

Same in New York is about $2,23. 

Same in Iliinois is about $1,19. 

Same io Louisiana is about $5.40. 

Same in Connecticat is about $2,70. 


According to these figures the proportion of 
cost of labor to the value of products per acre is 
in Massachusetts aboat one.quarter or .247 per 
cent. 

In Indiana about one-third, or .076 per cent. 

In Virginia about one-fifth, or .180 per cent. 

In New Jersey about one-sixth, or .184 per 


t. 
is Alabama about one-sixth, or .175 per cent. 
In Delaware about one-sixth, or .175 per cent. 
In New York about one-eighth, or -J31 per 


cent. 

In Lilinois one-tenth, or .170 cent. 

In Louisiana one-fourth, or .211 per cent. 

In Connecticut one sixth, or .102 per cent. 

While in the whole country the proportion of 
cost of labor to the valae of products per acre is 
about one-sixteenth, or .0609 per cent. 

The above enormous differences im the 
eost of cultivation lies undoubtedly in the 
employment of machinery on the farm ; 
as the ratio of cost in the western States 


where machinery performs a very large pro- 
portion of the farm work is always very 


much smaller thar it is in the eastern States the 


in which hand labor is the rule. 
The returns of the Statistics of Industry 
of 1875 are not yet footed up. When they 


are the showing will, we think, be quite 


creditable to us. 
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THOROUGH DRAINAGE. 


We gave an account, some months ago, 
in the columns of the Ploughman, of the 
experiments in drainage and the remarkable 
results obtained by Mr. Richard Thompson 
on his farm called Manawagonish, near St. 
John, New Brunswick. We visited this 
place a few weeks previous to our account 
of it, and personally inspected his crops and 
his whole system. Mr. Thompson has 
recently favored us with a fuller and more 
recent statement, in the form of a commu- 
nication, which appears in the Colonial 
Farmer, at Fredericton, N. B. In this he 
says: 

The question has often been asked me—, 
What is the cost of thorofgh underdraining 
land? Until I-tely I have never been in a 
position to give accurate information on this 
point, as most of the work of that kind has 
been done by my own men, with occasional 
help. 

Last year through the kindness of T. C. 
Scott, Esq., Agricultural Engineer and Land 
Drainer of London, (Eng.), three first class 
ae se drainers were sent out to me from 

ngland. Having five acres of wet land to 
drain, I gave them the job ts do, with the 
ollowing result :— 


; 4 feet , and 24 feet 
£558 Rods Los apart, enss.ee 


Extra work in open ditching and building 
outlets 900 


Total paid for labor 
900 Drain Pipes, 14 inches, at $9.00 per m. 
oo * “3 * * 10.60 


The ground was hard, stiff clay; the 
wages earned by the men averaged $2.50 
each nian, per day. This amount, to far- 
mers generally, may appear dear draining, 
yet, it may turn out to be a bad investment ! 

There are but few farmers who coulc not 
do one or two acres per year, and not feel 
the work too laborious. 

For thoroughly underdraining, stiff clay 
would, at 24 feet apart, take 110 rods, or 
1,815 draining pipes. Should the ground 
be anything of an open bottom and springy, 
36 feet apart. would answer well. This would 
only be 73 rods; or 1,245 draining pipes 
per acre. ; 

The five acres referred to was put into 
green crop in the year 1861, with a few 
drains in the wetest places, with the follow- 
ing result : 

3} aores turnips, 1,068 b, at the rate of 300 b per acre 
1 acre carrots, 179 - 4 ~ 


The remaining 1-4 acre was taken up with 
end ridges. From the same field in 1875, 
after thoroughly underdraining as before 
described, the following crop was taken :— 
1 acre, 2 rds, 24 pis, turnips, 1,090 b, or 660 b. per acre 
1“ O* 16“ carrow 606 * 467 ” 


Oo” 17 mangels 
fe. Sr. 4p. Total . 

The balance was in grass. ‘The field was 
equally as well man in 1861, as in 1875, 
but more labor hoeing and weeding, the for- 
mer year, on account of the land being wet. 

I do not regard the crop of the latter year 
as being any way unusual. No doubt many 
have larger crops. My object is simply to 
show the difference in the yield of the drained 
over the undrained land. Until this year I 
have never been able fully to do so. 

It is true the expense of underdraining 
the land was large, costing nearly one hun- 
dred dollars per acre; the formation of the 
ground, however, was such, that the cut- 
ting was more than ordinary deep, averag- 
ing over 4 feet 6 inches deep, and the price 
paid for the work was about three times 
what it would cost ia England. 

I think our farmers could do the work, 


Manawagonish, St. John County. 
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Main Building. 
Length, 1880 feet. Width, 464 feet. 





THE CENTENNIAL. 
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Machinery Hall. 
Length, 1360 feet. Width, 360 feet. 
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Memorial Hall. 
Length, 870 feet. Width, 210 feet. 
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Horticultural Hall. 
Length, 383 feet. Width, 193 feet. 


BIRD’S EYE VIEW OF DENTENNIAL BUILDINGS, FAIBMOUNT PARK, PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 





Agricultural Hall. 
Length, 820 feet. Width, 540 feet. 








Correspondence, 
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CRANBERRY CULTURE. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

The past season has been one to be long 
r bered on tof extreme low 
prices in all that the farm produces, and the 
farming community as a Shole, have been 
sadly disapp+inied in theaPsults of their la- 
bor, and it is necessarygthat low prices 
should continue for some years to come ; 
but as everything that the farmers may want 
will be in accordance with the times, they 
have no reasonable excuse for complaint. 

Now is a good time to make improve- 
ments ; they seem to cost but little at this 
time of year. We have carted in one hun- 
dred and seventy loads of loam to be used 
next spring under the barn, which required 
ten days’ work for one man, it being full of 
amali stones; this saves some five days in 
spring. Then we blast rocks and sink all 
we can and those that can be readily pried 
out, we do so. Every rock that is removed 
from the field is so much land gained, be- 
sides the ease of cultivation. My comments 
are upon a granite soil, where the bouldera 
are above and beneath in large numbers. 

We have been quite suecessful in the pro- 
duction of the peach and cranberry. There 
is quite a large portion of the town that is 
well adapted to these crops. There is much 








——— | that might be said relating to the insect that 


preys upon them, which is of great interest 
to those engaged in their cultivation. The 
peach has many enemies that many do not 
understand. From my own experience 
there are seven different insects that work at 
the root and branch at different seasons of 
the year, and require constant attention to 
herd them off. Apple trees I am cutting 
down ; there is no further profit to be de- 
rived from them at present. It is necessary 
that the farmer should keep posted in that 
which pays best ; the cranberry pays the best 
of any crop I can raise, as it requires no fer- 
tilizers to make it grow ; but water is neces- 
sary at all times to its successful cultivation. 
It has many enemies, but where the yard 
can be flowed at any time, the land is worth 
one thousand dollars per acre for this crop. 

1 have a strong desire to try the cultiva- 
tion of the quince. I find it has a ready 
sale in our market at twelve dollars per bar- 
rel, and New York city thirteen dollars per 
barrel. Avy information on the cultivation 
of this crop, the kind of land most suitable 
to its growth and success, will be gratefully 
accepted. 

Those engaged In prodacing milk should 
endeavor to try and sustain the Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association, J. Fe 

Billerica, Dec. 10, 1875. 





THE WINTER IN NORTHERN 
VERMONT. - 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

Winter commenced unusually early, Oct. 
20th, and has held on uninterrup‘edly ever 
since. ‘The last days of November and the 
first of December were very cold and severe, 
the most so that have been remembered for 
a long time, at this season of the year. We 
have had good sleighing most of the time 
and many of the farmers have improved the 
snow in getting their year’s supply of fuel, 
drawing out manure and performing other 
work. 

Having commenced so early to feed 
stock, the large amount of hay and fodder 
secured has suffered a serious diminution, 
and it now looks as if there would be little 
left, after the grass again commences to 
grow ; besides a large quantity of purchased 
feed will be required in addition. Stock 
usually looks finer and if well taken care of 
will be in good condition to render profit- 
sble results another season. 

The Board of Agriculture are holding 
meetings in different parts of the State 
during the winter, and are expected to be at 
Franklin, in Franklin county, January 13 
and 14. 

This morning, Dec. 20, was the coldest 
yet experienced, the mercury going as low 
as from 35 to 40 degrees below sero, in dif- 
ferent places; but the weather moderated 
during the day, and at time of writing ig 





the evening, it is 86 degrees warmer than in 





the morning. A storm will probably be in 
order next, and perhaps a thaw. 

P. S.—Dec. 21,— It is 52 degrees warm- 
er this morning than yesterday where I live, 
being on high land, while there must be 
more difference in other places as it was 
from 13 to 18 degrees colder yesterday 
morning by the thermometer. 

These points were upon lower ground 
bordering upon streams. I had noticed this 
difference mm temperature in extreme cold 
weather in winter, and also in summer, it 
would be much warmer at certain times. 

E. R. T. 

West Berkshire. 





The Poultry Jnterest. 


HAY AS POULTRY FOOD IN WINTER. 


The Poultry World advises the use of hey 
in the diet of fowls in winter, as they eat 
grass to advantage in summer. “ Bulk in 
food is required for health, as well for 
poultry, as man, or animals. Rich and con- 
centrated food is not rea ily digested, and 
invites disease. It is stated that, in impor- 
tation, the life of a valuable horse was saved, 
on shipboard, by feeding to him cut shav- 
ings in absence of hay, iv order to dilute, so 
to speak, his grain diet. Some think a 
cravin, for bulky food is one chief cause of 
feather-eating in winter, or among fowls 
coufined. Now, just try and secure a good 
supply of second crop hay, short, and, if pos- 
sible, containing clover. Cure only enough 
to preserve, and your fowls will eat a por- 
tion of it all winter, when they would turn 
away from stale cabbage. What is not esten 
will furnish untold amusement in scratehing 
over. Remember in winter, if poultry stand 
on one leg, unemployed, all day, they are 
disposed to have the“ blues.” Idle medita- 
tions lead alwaye to bad habits; while a 
healthy mind, in a vigorous body, suggests 
business, which, with fowls, means winter 
eggs and early chickens. Secure your 
rowen this month, before it is too late, if you 
have not already attended to the matter, 
and before severe frost, if possible, for it is 
injured in quality by being frost-bitten.” 
The above advice is good, although a few 
suppose hens would eat hay if given them, 
but this is because they have not watched 
the habits of their poultry. We have noticed 
them often picking short bits of out hay of 
almoet any variety, and hay cooked for 
cattle is eaten greedily by them. We advise 
short cut clover well boiled for them. Let 
them have the water it is boiled in. Clover 
is better than other hay because it possesses 
egg-making nutriment besides fiber to sep- 
arate the particles of grain. It is not bulk, 
as mere quantity, that is needed, but coarse 
fiber to separate the concentrated food in the 
stomach, so that the gastric juice can circu- 
late through the mass. Its the porousness 
of food that facilitates digestion. That is 
the point in the ration of shavings with the 
grai’, in the food of the horse. The stomach 

t well ge solid food. Only a few 
minutes will be required to prepare this | 
for a large number of poultry.—Live Stoc 
Journal. 








CRUSHED BONES FOR POULTRY. 


As hens, turkeys, geese and ducks are not 
provided with incisor, canine nor molar 
teeth, it is folly to feed bones to them un- 
less the hard substances are first reduced to 
small fragments. Fresh bones are yaluable 
feed for poultry of any sort, provided the 
fragments are so small that the birds can 
swallow them. Once in the crop of a fowl, 
bits of bone will soon be changed into soft 
and palatable food. Our own practice is to 
have a dish in the kitchen speciaily to re- 
ceive the bones that are purchased with the 
beefateak, mutton and other meat. Then 
every day ti.ose pieces are taken to a chop- 
ping block, and, with an old axe, heaving a 
sharp, cutting edge, they are crushed with 
the head of the axe and cut into pieces not 
larger than kernels ot Indian corn. The 
fowls devour them with a ravenous appetite. 
Bones are worth more to feed fowls than the 
same number of povnds of prime grain. 
For a choppsng block, a small log about two 
feet long, with square ttids is placed on one 
end, as the end of a block > — ~ 
such a purpose than the si a log. 
Senneieamipenand the baek door 
or on a garhage barrel to feed worthless 
dogs. But if prepared for fowls as suggest- 
ed, every pound is worth two or three cents, 
which will be returned ly in the 
Pusch af tandems meas onl Paik inant. fat’ the 
table.—New York Herald. 
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ABOUT “SPAVIN.” 


Editor Massachusetts Plouyhman. 


Knowing the Ploughman to be an advo- 
cate of a judicious and humane treatment 
and usage of our domestic animals, I would 
like to say a few words in relation to the 
horse. Notwithstanding, this animal is the 
most intelligent and faithful of any upon the 
farm, performing freely to the utmost point 
of endurance the tasks imposed upon him, 
yetit is sad to have tosay that he is too often 
subjected to the harshest of treatment, and 
that although in his norma) state and condi- 
tion he is the type of beauty, grace and 
strength, yet all of this is often sadly marred 
or destroyed, by cruel or thoughtless usage. 

It may be asserted that the horse is the 
most subject to disease and blemishes of any 
of our domestic animals, but this is not 
owing to any fault of structure—although 
ill results may sometimes become apparent 
from wrong principles in breeding—but 
rather from carelessness in the manner of 
keeping, or from overwork and hard draw- 
ing, all together producing heaves, founder, 
spavins, etc. 

The last is sometimes the result of acci- 
dent, but is more generally produced by a 
wrench or strain in hard drawing. I would 
speak more particularly of the spavin here, 
as adisease or blemish with which many 
horses are afflicted, otherwise valuable, but 
from this cause if not rendered unfit for 
service, as is sometimes the case, yet are un- 
saleable, entailing often a considerable loss 
upon the owner. 

This disease 1s most generaily considered 
incurable; the lameness may sometimes be 
removed, but an enlargement of greater or 
less size will remain, detracting from the 
v-lue of the animal and seriously affecting 
its sale, 

And then the means usually resorted to 
in order to effect a cure, as blistering, etc., 
are very uncertain in their results, as well as 
harsh and painful in the application. 

This has led one of our Vermont physi- 
cians, Dr. B. J. Kendall, of Enosburgh Falls, 
to investigate the matter thoroughly, with a 
view to find, if possible, a remedy that 
would be more humane in its operation and 
successful in its results. 

In this he has succeeded beyond expecta- 
tion, and his remedy, known as “ Kendall's 
Spavin Cure,” is now being used with great 
success in this vicinity, and in different parts 
of the State. 

My attention being called to the matter, 
Ihave taken some pains to ascertain the 
facts as they are brought to notice, in order 
to find how far they would justify the esti- 
mate that has been placed upon the remedy, 
and I find them of sufficient value to warrant 
their being given to the public as something 
that may be relied upon. 

1 ex mined one horse that has been cured 
of a spavin, of the size of half a hen’s egg, 
and was quite lame, in about six weeks time, 
with one bottle. 

The cure was so thoroughly performed, 
that from the closest scrutiny I could not tell 
upon which leg it had been. Upon enquiry 
I found that the application produced no 
blistering and no sure, consequently no 
callous or scar remained. 

1 have received and read letters from re- 
liable men, who have been equally success- 
ful in the cure of spavin, removing both the 
lameness and the enlargement, and find the 
greatest confidence placed in the remedy for 
this purpose. 

It has also been used with good success in 
the removal of splint, and there is no reas>n 
why it should not be valuable in the treat- 
ment of ring-bone. 

All good things must have their origin 
somewhere, and if now and then it should 
happen to be in Vermont, I shall be pleased 
to bear testimony to the fact, but would be 
most unwilling to give evidence to an un- 
wortby object. 

In closing, I would say to all owners of 
horses, be careful in their management, and 
by no means allow of cruel usage or uo- 
reasonable drawing, by whieh disease is 





contrasted and blemishes entailed, far over- 


ballancing in their evil effects any tempo- 
rary gain that may be effected. 
A VERMONT FARMER. 
“ Vermont Farmer” is probably mistaken 
in suppcesing that a confirmed case of 
spavin has been or can be removed. In a 


| hew or recent case, absolute rest, the appli- 


cation of cold water, or perhaps some lini- 
ment, like Kendall’s, may be of advantage, 
but an old case is out of the question. It 
canntt be removed. We will allude next 
week to the nature and pathology of spavin. 
—[ Ep. 





Stock Department. 


A bull calf intended to be kept for service 
should get a full allowance of new milk 
daily for at least four months along with 
cake. The object throughout in regulating 
the feeding should be to keep him in vigor- 
ous health, but carefully avoiding that 
“show condition” which some think re- 
quisite in bringing up young bulls. Bean 
meal, cake and crushed oats, along with 
grass or hay, and roots, is the best diet. 
During the first year, young buils should be 
ringed, and accustomed to be led about. 
Uniess under special circumstances, a bull 
should be allowed to pasture with the cows, 
but when it is necessary to keep him con- 
fined to the stable he should get walking 
exercise for at least two hours every day. 
Attenticn must be paid to the teet of bulls 
kept in the stables, as the hoofs are apt to 
grow too much and inconvenience him in 
walking. Bulls which are constantly con- 
fined are apt to become vicious: but much 
depends upon his keeper. Any keeper who 
systematically maltreats a bull, or appears 
umid in going about him, should be dis- 
charged at once. -- Scottish Farmer. 


——— 





CONTROLLING BULLS.— Without a ring 
abuli is uamanageabie, unless there is some 
contrivance which can hdbbie bis action, 
and I know of none such. Were one obliged 
to incur the trouble of forwarding a full grown 
bull, unused to be handled, what would be 
the best aids to provide? | think to provide 
a strong head stall or halter, having rings, 
with a rope wound round the base of the 
horns, and its two very long ends passing 
through the head stall rings, and then al- 
lowed to trail on the ground behind, one on 
either side, would be advisable headgear ; 
and what besides? The herdsman’s staff 
should not be of the ordinary form, i. ¢., 
opening sith a snap; but it should have a 
screw passed through both sides of the loop 
at the top, so as to prevent the possibility 
of the snap opening, and allowing the ring 
to escape from the grasp of the staff.—A. B. 
in London Field. 





ABOUT JANUARY. 

Here we start again on the round of the 
New Year. Well begun is halt done, they 
say. Let us try it. There is no one thing 
that makes the right spirit in a town like the 
prompt payment of ali those little bills. Pay 
as you go, and if yon can’t do that, square up 
the figures anyhow. That is something to- 
wards it. There isa heap of waste whea 
you have a sioven to take care of stock. 
F.eed right and libera.ly, but don’t let any 
o the fodder go to waste. Sheep like to be 
free to go in when it storms or stay out. 
Give them a chance to stay in if they want 
to and they do all the better for it. If 
clear and cold they will choose to stay out 
in the open air, Don’t crowd them. Give 
them a variety of food. They iike it. Give 
pure water and time to drink it. Colts 
must have a warm place, good hay and some 
grain. Hens pay better for their cost than 
any other farm stock, if they are treated 
right. Give them an airy, dry and warm 
piace where they can have the sun, and be 
free from cold damp drafts of air. They 
need variety about as much as sheep.— Old 
Farmers’ 
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Questions & Answers. 
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GIRDLING TREES. 
Bditor Massachusetts Ploughman : 


I had several standard pear trees of two 
years’ growth, and wish ng tc keep the frost 
from the roote 1 placed buckwheat straw 
around them. Some mice, moles or squirrels 
came and eat the bark from all round the 
same, six to eight inches high. Now, is there 
any way of preventing the trees from dying. 
I have tried the experiment of digging a 
trench around them three feet from the roots, 
and made a knoll directly around them, 
about eight inches higher than where the 
bark was stripped off. By this process [ 
saved nine out of ten. An old subscriber. 

S M. 





North Woodstock, Conn. 


The true way to prevent the gnawing or 
the girdling of young trees by mice is to 
build up a small mound of smooth earth 
around them in the fall. If this plan were 
adopted we should not have the question 
asked every spring, ‘“‘ How shall we save the 
mice girdled trees?” Any thing like hay or 
coarse manure is almost sure to harbor mice 
and the tree will be very likely to be girdled 
asthe result. Sometimes where nothing is 
done, the mice or rabbits will attack them, 
especially if they stand near a fence, or in 
the grass, or if a hard crust of snow forms 
on the surface, and a lighter fall comes to 
cover it, mice will travel urder the light 
snow and commit their depredations. 

The method you adopted will sometimes 
be effective but not always if the girdling is 
complete. The surest way is to make in- 
cisions witha half inch chisel both above 
and below the girdled portion and fit into 
them short pieces of fresh wood sharpened 
at both ends to fit the chisel holes. When 
making the lower cuts, hold the chisel nearly 
upright but inclining a little outwards from 
the tree, and then placing the point upwards 
in a corresponding direction when making 
the upper cuts. Then bend the sharpened 
shoots or pieces outwards in the middle till 
the points will enter the cuts, into which 
they are to be firmly crowded with the hand, 
ull they are brought nearly straight. Four 
or five of these sap bridges for each tree will 
be enough, if they are properly adjusted. 
Butif there are only a few choice trees you 
can insert a larger number. Some put them . 
in so thickly that they nearly touch each 
other, and thus secure a complete cure in 
one or two years. Thn2 work will generally 
succeed without any covering or protection, 
but a little mound of earth may be thrown 
up, orit may becovered with grafting wax 
where the points of the shoots are inserted 
into the healtay bark. Early spring, when 
the mischief is discovered will do, but it 
will answer just as well even after the buds 
have begun to swell.—[ Eb. 





The Centennial. 


BUREAU OF AGRICULTURE. 


RULES AND INFORMATION FOR EXHIBITORs, 


First.—Objects for Exhibition will be ad- 
mitted to the Agricultural Building, on and 
after the fifth of January, 1876. 

Woods, grains, grasses, wool, flax, cotton, 
agricultural machinery, and ail objects, 
except Fruits and other perishable articles, 
and Live Stock, must be located previous to 
April 19th, 1876, 

Second.—Fruits will be admitted in their 
season. Models in plaster or wax may be 
substituted for tropical fruits. 

Third.—Vegetabies and other perishable 
products will also be admitted in their sea- 
son. 

Fourth.—Dairy products will be admitted 
on Wednesday of each week during the 
period of the Exhibition. ' 

Fifth —Shatting and steam power wil be 
furnished to exhibitors desiring to display 
in motion such machines as cotton gins, 
sugar presses, plantation mills, threshers, 
fanning mills, etc. 

Sizth.— Necessary power wiil be supplied 
gratuitously, only for the purpose of exhibit- 
ing the machinery in opefation. 

Seventh.—Manufacturers of Farm and 
Plantation Boilers, who may wish to ex- 
hibit them doing work, should notify the 
Chief of the Bureau on making application 
for space. 

Eighth.—There will be lines of shafting 
extending lengthwise of the bnilding. These 
will have a speed of 120 and one of 240 
revolutions per minute. 

Ninth.—Exibitors must supply at their 
own cost, the pulleys that they may require 
upon the main shafts, as well as couuter- 
shafts and all necessary appliance. 

Tenth.—Pulleys for main shafts must be 
balanced, in halves, of not more than three 
feet diameter, and secured «0 as not to in- 
jure or weaken the shafting. 

Eleventh.—The mode of securing pulleys 
and counter-shafts must be subject to ap- 
proval of Chief of Bureau. 

Twelfth.—Exhibitors will be required to 
assume supervision of all gear supplied by 
themselves, and furnish attendants to oper- 
ate their machi: ery. 

Thirteenth.—Exhibitors of Agricultural 
Machinery are requesied to furnish the fol- 
lowing information, and also a drawing to a 
scale of 1-4 inch to the foot, cf the plan and 
distribution of the objects, and if power 1s 
required, must state definitely the :— 

Actual horse-power required for 
machine. 

Cubie feet of steam used per hour at a 
pressure of 70 lbs. 

Diameter of steam, water, or gas pipes. 

Diameter of discharge or drain pipes. 

Diameter, width of faces, and number of 
revolutions of driving pulleys. 

Fire and light can only be ueed by special 
permission of the Chief of Bureau. 

Fourteenth. —Manufacturers designing to 
compete in the field, will be at liberty to use 
the machine or machines placed by them on 
exhibition in the Agricultural Building, or 
may use a less costly one, provided it is 
identical in construction and working parts. 

Fifleenth.—The space granted to an ex- 
hibitor within the building is available floor 
space exclusive of the intermediate passages 
between the ex: ibits. It may be utilized in 
various ways, as follows: 

By plecing the products exhibited directly 
upon the floor. | 

By constructing * low platform upon 
which they may be placed. 

By erecting counters on which they may 
be arranged. 

By i 
mids, 
8 


each 





ting or tal columns, pyra- 
cones, and partitions to obtain wall 


By erecting show cases in which the ex- 
hibits may be tastefully displayed. 
Sizteenth—There will be no charge for 
space, but all platforms, counters, ornamen- 
tal partitioas, show cases and appurtenances, 
must be erected at the expense of the ex- 
hibitor. No particuiar form or design is 
prescribed for the cases, counters, etc., but 
they must not exceed the following heights, 
without special permission from the Chief of 
Bureau: 
Show Cases and Partitions.—Twelve feet 
the floor. . 
"= ‘Two feet six inches above the 











